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Introductory. 


In commencing the second volume 
of our work, we wish to say afew words 
on its alteration from the WesTERN Far- 
MER to that of the Western Farmer 
AND GARDENER. 

We have thought, then, that a correct 
knowledge of the highly interesting and 
very useful business of gardening so 
desirable to farmers in general, as well 
as to all gardeners, particularly those of 
our own neighborhood, that a union of 
these two great branches of the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, as well in our title as in 
our practice, is only what is both ap- 
propriate and right. Every improve- 
ment that takes place, and to be made 
known in horticulture, ought to be as 
highly acceptable to the farmer as to 
the gardener alone. For what admin- 
isters more to the bodily health, comfort 
and enjoyment, or even to the menta! 
gratification of the farmer, than a well 
arranged and ably cultivated garden of 
good vegetables, with a few choice 
flowers? Weknow thatthere are many 
who will plead want of time, and the 
high price of labor, and the present low 
price of produce, as an excuse for ne- 
glecting these comforts of the body and 
refinements of the mind; but we fee! 
assured that a great deal more can be 
done in this way than is generally effec- 
ted, notwithstanding these difficulties. 
Two or three spare hours in the cool of 
the morning or evening, to those mem- 
bers of a family not accustomed to ex- 
pose themselves to the fervid heat of 
the days of summer, devoted to the cul- 
tivation of a few of the best vegetables 
and flowers, will accomplish a good deal 
in the course of a season—and we know 
that they will have reason to congratu- 
late themselves on their greater health 
and satisfaction of mind by these gentle 
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labors of utility and taste. A little ex- 
ercise of this kind, begun gradually at 
these wholesome hours, will be found, 
even by the dadies themselves, highly 
beneficial both to their minds and phy- 
sical well-being. It has been noticed 
by foreigners, that the ladies of our 
country do not take that exercise which 
contributes so much to the preservation 
of that freshness of complexion, and 
roundness of form that distinguish Euro- 
peans. ‘This, no doubt, is owing, ina 
great measure, to the difference of cli- 
mate ; yet we consider that a little mod- 
erate exertion and refined amusement, 
bestowed on a favorite spot of garden 
ground, in the morning and evening 
hours of spring and summer, would be 
highly beneficial to the fair daughters of 
this favored land. ‘The time has gone 
by when ladies were considered the 
proper ornaments of the drawing-room 
and the piano alone; tieir sphere being 
now, with great propriety, extended to 
the kitchen and the garden. 

The season is well nigh past for these 
fair artistes to manifest their taste and 
industry this year; but let us, till spring 
lime comes again, occupy a portion of 
our paper for the encouragement of, and 
information on horticultural objects ; and 
the more effectually to carry out this, 
our intention, we have the pleasure to 
inform our friends, that we have connec- 
ted ourselves with an able and intelligent 
coadjutor in this work, Mr. THomas 
AFFLECK, whose taste and knowledge, 
joined to much enthusiasm on the sub- 
ject of horticultural improvement, war- 
rant us in the assurance, that his exer- 
tions in this department of our labors, 
will form a very valuable addition to our 
fund of information on the general culti- 
vation of garden grounds. We refer 
our readers to those articles in our paper 
bearing the initials of this gentleman, 
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knowing that they cannot fail to approve 
both of their spirit and utility. 
Be J. Me 





Agricultural Facts. 


Let every farmer and gardener whose 
eye rests on the heading of this article, 
consider himself most earnestly entreat- 
ed by us to send us * facts,”’ or even a 
single ‘‘ fuct’? which may come to his 
knowledge, in the progress of his prac- 
tice in his rural business. No matter 
how unimportant a ‘single fact’’ of 
this kind may appear to the narrator, it 
may become of incalculable utility to 
the community, No matter in how 
rude a form it may come to us, we can 
so polish the rough gem, that it may 
come out a very diamond in value. 
What could not be effected for the com- 
mon agricultural interest, if the farmers 
of the West would only send us the 
unstudied results of their experience, in 
every particular instance of an apparent 
new discovery? If we could only get 
them into this most valuable habit, each 
would be reaping the benefit of the 
other’s labors, and be adding to the 
general store-house of information. We 
leave it to their choice whether to sign 
their names or initials only, to their 
communications, but the name seems the 
most honest way. Come, good friends 
of acommon cause, send in your * facts”’ 
or but one ‘fact’? in any manner you 
please, connected with the cultivation 
of the grains, the grasses, farm stock, 
implements of husbandry, manures and 
manner of applying them, and the rest 
of the innumerable points of interest 
relating to the great fundamental build- 
ing of man’s wants and happiness in 
this physical department of his condi- 
tion. 

‘lo every one who will send us a 
valuable discovery on an agricultural 
subject, we will send a volume of the 
Western Farmer without charge. Let 
every farmer then set about reflecting 
what useful item of knowledge he can 
lay vefore the farming community, give 
a plain, unvarnished statement, and after 
having done so, lay his head down on 


his pillow at night, and consider that 
he has done some good for once, at any 
rate, in the course of his life. 

E. J. H. 





A comparison of the different breeds 
of Sheep. 


In the Western States, where land is, 
of course, not so valuable as in the East, 
the Bakewell breed of sheep, although 
of a more tender constitution than the 
Southdown and Cotswold, and of coarser 
and smaller fleece, may be advantageous- 
ly kept for their wool, notwithstanding 
its quality is rather coarse ; it appears, 
however, from all the information on 
this subject, (the comparative value of 
the breeds of sheep, ) that the Southdown 
and Cotswold, are much hardier, better 
nurses of their lambs, and require less 
attention through our winter, and will 
live on shorter pasture in summer. The 
Merino and Saxon sheep, have often too 
much the same objection as the Bake- 
well; they are of rather weakly consti- 
tutions, and not very good in rearing 
their lambs. Some of the Southdown 
wool is pretty fine, and makes good 
cloth: the mutton is, perhaps, superior 
to all other kinds, (excepting some of 
the small Welch breeds,) their consti- 
tutions are very vigorous and strong, 
and they will make a living in any 
situation. ‘The Cotswold are equally 
hardy, but want richer keep than the 
Southdown, their fleeces weigh heavy, 
and their quarters have been known to 
reach 80 lbs. in England. Some of the 
Southdown and Cotswold lambs have 
weighed, at six months old, 60 lbs., 
and when full grown, 240 lbs. Itseems, 
amongst many other ‘‘ hard cases’’ in 
agricultural efforts for improvement 
among farmers, very difficult to con- 
vince people of the benefit they derive 
from having good stock. ‘They com- 
| plain too much of the first cost, without 
considering that in two or three years 
there is a fair prospect of notonly seeing 
their money back again, but probably 
ten times as much more. We do not 
wish to advise farmers to go beyond 
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their means on much uncertainty, but 
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we do say, that twenty dollars laid out 
for the best breed of pigs, and fifty to 
one hundred dollars for sheep, or one 
hundred to two hundred dollars towards 
improving their cattle, will, -with proper 
management and attention to the sale of 
their produce, pay a handsome profit at 
the end of a few years, besides supply- 
ing superior articles at cheaper keep 
(on account of the fattening properties 
of the best breeds) for domestic use and 
enjoyment of both sight and taste. We 
subjoin, in the first place, a comparative 
statement of the value of the different 
breeds of sheep. 

Saxon Lamb6 months old, weighing 18 Ibs. 


at 6 cents, $1 08 
Merino Lamb do. do. 20 1 20 
Bakewell do, do. 30 1 80 
Cotswold do. do. 60 3 60) 
Southdown do, do. 50 3 00 


In the second place, their wool: 


Saxon fleece weighing 3 Ibs. at 40 cts. $1 20 
Merino do. 3 31 93 
Bakewell do. 5 20 1 00 
Cotswold do. 10 25 2 50 
Southdown do. 5 31 1 55 


Of course this is rating the best breed 
of sheep at the price of the common 
kind. which cannot be, for a long time 
tocome. ‘These animals are now worth 
about twenty dollars each at least. 

In the third place we give a compa- 
rative statement of the sheep when full 
grown :— 


Saxon Sheep weighing 50 Ibs, at 4 cts. $2 00 





Mer no do. 60 4 
Bakewell do. 110 4 4 40 | 
Southdown do. 240 4 9 60 
E. J. H. 
Silk. 


Mt. Pleasant, O. Sept. 20, 1840. 


Mr. Hooper—Dear Sir :—Observing 
that the second volume of the Western 
Farmer will commence on the first of 
October, and considering it among the| 
most valuable of our western papers, in 
diffusing useful information, I herewith 
enclose the coming year’s subscription ; 
I also propose offering, through your 
columns, a few remarks on the culture 
and manufacture of Silk. 

As I have somewhat devoted my at- 
tention to this subject, for the last few 











years, | have come to the conclusion 
that this country could produce and 
manufacture the large amount of Silks 
consumed here, of foreign production ; 
and save the annual export of forty mil- 
lions of dollars of our precious metal to 
pay for them. With this important 
fact before me, I commenced the culti- 
vation of the Morus Multicaulis, and 
Italian mulberry, about three years ago, 
and have now about fifteen acres per- 
manently set with standard trees, prin- 
cipally Morus Multicaulis; and many 
thousands more growing from cuttings. 
Sixteen months ago, I commenced nia- 
king arrangements for feeding silk 
worms, and establishing a manufactory. 
I obtained a suitable superintendent ; 
John Fox, Esq. a practical manufac- 
turer of silks, formerly of London; and 
during the first twelve months, we suc- 
ceeded in constructing machinery, and 
manufactured about one thousand dol- 
lars worth of velvets, plush, and other 
fabrics from cocoons of our own raising, 
and those raised in this vicinity. From 
my experience and success last year, I 
became convinced that the culture and 
manufacture of Silk, could be carried on 
with profit in this country, and have this 
summer fitted out a regular organized 
Silk Factory, on the European plan ; 
viz. three Piedmontese reels with wind- 
ing machines, and throwsters or twisting 
machines, and other necessary machi- 








2 40 | nery, propelled by an eight horse power 


steam engine; also six looms, all of 
which are new in daily operation, and 
furnish constant employment to sixteen 
hands, which I find no difficulty in pro- 
curing at foreign prices. We are ma- 
king velvets, (a specimen of which I 
enclose,) cravats, handkerchiefs, hat- 
plush, satins for vesting, gros-de- Naples, 
and sewing silks ; and can make them 
equal to the best imported. I expect 
also to have ariband loom in operation 
shortly. 

I am raising cocoons very successful- 
‘ly, and purchase all good cocoons offer- 
ed, at from three and a half dollars to 
four dollars per bushel ; and silk pro- 





'perly reeled, at from five to six dollars 


per pound. I believe this is the only 
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establishment of the kind in the United 
States, (except at Economy, Pa.) but I 
am well satisfied, this business must 
soon become an important branch of 
American industry, and needs but cor- 
rect information, and the fostering care of 
government, by establishing a protective 
tariff on raw and manufactured silks 
(which, by a strange oversight, are ad- 
mitted free of duty,) say for ten years 
at least, of twenty-five per cent: and 
this to be appropriated in bounty as fol- 
lows, say fifteen or twenty cents per 
pound on cocoons, one dollar per pound 
on reeled silks, and twenty-five percent 
on the manufactured article. This would 
give the business a siart and permanen- 
cy, that no foreign influence could re- 
sist: by that time we would manufac- 
ture more in the United States than is 
consumed, and our exports would rival 
that of cotton in value. It is now ad- 
mitted that no part of the world is better 
adapted to the raising of silk; in fact 
the United States silk is considered su- 
perior to all others. 

I would recommend that each neigh- 
borhood throughout the United States, 
should petition Congress to this effect, 
at the next session; and the citizens of 
this state should also call the attention 
of the Legislature to the encouragement 
of this business; it being a new branch 
of business with us, it will at first re- 
quire encouragement and protection, but 
when firmly established will take care 
of itself. As proof, I would observe, 
that our manufactured goods cost less 
to produce them, than the package price 
at New York, although admitted duty 
free. 

The manufacture of silk is more 
simple than either wool or cotton. To 
those engaged in the business of raising 
cocoons, I recommend perseverance ; 
there is a fair demand for all raised; if 
they wish to raise them for manufactu- 
ring, I recommend the Piedmontese reel 
before all others, on account of its cheap- 
ness, speed, and the perfect thread it 
turns off. The beauty and goodness of 
the thread consists in keeping it even 
and twisting them round each other from 
twelve to twenty-five times, according 








to run of thread between first and second 


guides. ‘The most saleable is an even 
thread of eight or ten fibres. For fami- 
lies to make sewing silks, I recommend 
Brooks’ improved reel. Cocoons should 
be reeled before the moth is killed, when 
practicable ; when this is not done they 
should be killed by suffocation with 
camphor, brimstone, or charcoal; bak- 
ing renders them valueless ; also, killing 
in the sun, or with steam, is injurious ; 
the first hardens the gum, the last is apt 
to reel off in flashes. 

Hoping these few remarks may in- 
duce some abler writer to take up the 
subject and stir the public mind to ac- 
tion, 

I remain yours very respectfully, 
JOHN W. GILL. 


N. B. A constant supply of our 
manufactured goods for sale; also, com- 
plete Piedmontese reels at twenty-five 
dollars each. Morus Multicaulis trees 
warranted good, ten dollars per hun- 
dred. J. W. G. 





New mode of destroying the Black Grub 
or Cut-W orm. 


The destruction of crops by the cut- 
worm is incalculable in most parts of 
the United States, and countless reme- 
dies have been offered, but not one 
strikes us more forcibly than the fol- 
lowing, taken from a number of the 
Genesee Farmer. ‘The whole secret 
consists in turning up the ground with 
the plough during the winter, so as to 
freeze the eggs. A correspondent of 
Judge Tucker says, ‘* one of my neigh- 


tbors wishing to try the experiment, 


broke up one of his fields, adjoining the 
field of another neighbor—the two fields 
being separated only by a worm fence— 
during warm spells in winter, when the 
ground ploughed during the day would 
freeze at night. The spring following 
he again broke up the ground and plant- 
ed it in corn, but not a cut-worm was 
to be seen the whole season; while his 
neighbor, who ridiculed the idea of 
breaking up ground in the winter to 
prevent the cut-worm from destroying 
the corn, broke up in the spring and 
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Piauicu it aisv in corn; but What was 
his surprise when he saw his field fill- 
ed with cut-worms and his corn almost 
destroyed, while the adjoining field of 
his neighbor remained unmolested.”’ 
The writer says, many similar experi- 
ments have been made, and with uni- 
versal good success. The Agriculwurist. 





Birds. 
“ We often mistake our friends for our foes.” 


How often the woodpecker is shot 
for his supposed injury to fruit trees, 
when in fact he is only destroying the 
vermin which are destroying the tree. 
And blackbirds, boblinks, &c., are often 
shot by boys, because they once in a 
while pick up a kernel of grain, when 
perhaps, if left to live, they would de-' 
stroy worms and insects that would de- 
stroy bushels. Even the crow, [ believe, 
does more good than harm ; and instead 
of a bounty for killing him, there ought 
to be a fine. I recollect ten or twelve 
years ago that the white grub worms 
were so plenty as to destroy half the 
grass in some fields. ‘The crows at 
that time were very busily employed in 
hunting and digging them for food. 
Few other birds have the strength of 
body or form of bill to take them. Did! 
they do good in this? No doubt they | 
saved us many tons of grass in this town ; 
and a little ingenuity in putting up ima- 
ges will save our corn from their rava- 
ges. But supposing (which is not true) 
that some of these feathered songsters 
do injure us ina pecuniary way ; do we 
wish any species of them extinct, as the 
crow, the blackbird, &c.? No! we 
all, I hope, love to see and hear them ; 
for they were made by our common 


Bowing up one fore leg, tying both hind 
legs together, holding by the horns, and 
various other methods have been resort- 
ed to, in order to break up the practice, 
but frequently without avail. Mr. Kid- 
der has communicated to the Hancock 
Agricultural Society, a mode which he 
pronounces an effectual cure, and which 
he thus describes : 

‘‘ Noticing the position of a cow 
while kicking, which was to drop the 
head and curve up the back, I thought I 
would try a new and simple method to 
cure her. After tying her in the stan- 
chels as usual, I made one end of a rope 
fast round her horns, and put the other 
end over the girth, which was two feet 
higher than the top of the stanchels, 
and about the same distance in front; 
drew it pretty tight and fastened it to a 
stud. This so effectually secured her 
that she was milked with the most per- 
fect ease and safety ; and after practising 
this method of tying a few times, she 
gave no more trouble. Several subse- 
quent trials have proved this method 
not only superior to all others as an 
effectual remedy, but it is so easy and 
simple that a female or a boy can secure 
a cow without difficulty.’’ Cultivator. 





Sugar Beet as food for Cattle. 


To the Editor of the Farmer’s Cabinet: 

Sir:—I have heard that some who 
have cultivated this root for winter food 
for all kinds of stock, particularly for 
milch cows, have expressed themselves 


| disappointed with the result, and have 


determined to abandon the culture. 
Now, what is the cause of this great 
difference in public opinion on so plain 
and simple a subject, it is not easy for 





Creator, and have the same right to! 


‘*‘ vindicate their grain’ * that we have.— 
Farmer’s Monthly Visiter. 





Kicking Cows. 


It is not unfrequently the case, that 
cows, excellent for milk, acquire some 








habit that materially lessens their value, 
and of these injurious habits, that of} 





those who have not known this disap- 
| pointment, to determine; and yet, that 
‘such has been the fact, it would be 
hard to doubt. I presume it must have 
arisen, in great part, from the mode 
which has been adopted for their pre- 
servation during the winter, for it is 
well known, that, soon after fermenta- 
tion takes place, they become acid, and 
unsuitable as food for milch cows, the 


kicking is perhaps the most common. |j butter becoming contaminated by the 
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slightest ill-flavored article of diet; and | 
then, too, they are of less value as food 
for live stock, as it is but reasonable to | 
suppose; and if given in this state, in 
large quantities, unaccompanied with 
hay or other dry food, the effects will 
of course be bad. At all times itis the 
most proper to accompany the feeding 
of the sugar beet with a portion of dry 
food; and if this mode of proceeding 
be observed, while the roots are fresh, 
I have no fear of the result. 

I beg to copy a few remarks from an 
excellent article in the “* American Far- 
mer,’ on this subject, written by an 
extensive grazier, and await, from those 
of our friends who have experienced 
disappointment in the culture of the 
beet, a particular account of the same ; 
as also, the mode adopted by them for 
the preservation of the crop during win- 
ter, and the expenditure of their cattle. 

‘‘T use my roots as follows :—Cut 
hay of the best kind, oats cut in the 
sheaf, and beets cut fine ;* a small quan- 
tity of Indian meal and oats ground, or 
bran, all mixed with a small quantity of 
water, just tomakeit moist. I preserve 
my roots in a large stone-walled cellar, 
commencing as follows: first, I provide 
a quantity of sandy lime and place it 
handy for use; then I place the beets 
three tiers thick, against the walls all 
round the cellar, and between every 
stack of them, strew sandy lime, and so 
continue on ag high as aman can reach ; 
the middle of the cellar is then filled 
with turnips. I have been taking them 
out for feeding every day since the mid- 
dle of December, and expect to do so 
until the grass takes their place. And 
when my ewe sheep begin to lamb, I 
expect to be able to increase the quantity 
which I now expend. In fine weather 
I open my cellar doors, but am very 
eareful to keep all closed during cold 
and frosty-nights. In this manner I 
have preserved my root crops for seve- 
ral years, and think the plan worthy of 
imitation.”’ 

The lime sand here spoken of, may 
have the effect of neutralizing any acidi- 


* A perfectly unnecessary labor bestowed upon 











the sugar beet, but necessary for ruta baga. 


ty that might be engendered during the 
keeping of the roots in the cellar, and 
thus, very possibly, tend greatly to 
their preservation. 

YOUR CONSTANT READER. 





To Silk Growers. 


As so many persons are at present 
devoting their attention to the culture 
of silk, it may be well to remind them 
of the circumstance, that the National 
Silk Society, at Washington, has offer- 
ed numerous premiums, from $500 to 
$1000 cash, for various quantities and 
qualities of silk, the total amount of 
these premiums exceeding 16000 dol- 
lars. We understand that quantities of 
silk which have been made, and are 
made the present season, so far exceed 
what many have anticipated, that it as- 
tonishes those not conversant with the 
subject, and it seems now rendered cer- 
tain, that the exhibition of silks at the 
fair of the American Institute, the com- 
ing autumn, will be such as to command 
public attention to this important nation- 
al object, to which we must now neces- 
sarily turn our full attention, in order 
to counteract the growing of cotton by 


the British nation in the East Indies. 
N. Y. Express. 





Clover in Corn. 


We notice a piece in the agricultural 
papers, stating that a Pennsylvania 
senator near Philadelphia, who is a 
good farmer, is in the habit of sowing a 
full crop of red clover the last time he 
works his corn. His success is report- 
ed universally good, and if this system 
were successful in the southwest, we 
believe it would contribute much to our 
husbandry. It is said the corn shades 
and protects the young clover, so that 
it gets a firm set, and gives a good crop 
the spring after sowing. Has any one 
in the West tried it? Agriculturist. 





The beautiful shade trees before your 
dwellings, and your fruit trees from 
which you have so often regaled your- 
selves, WERE PLANTED BY OTHER HANDS. 
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Cultivator. 


This is an implement of agriculture, 
the use of which is to loosen the earth 
between rows of plants, so as to destroy 
weeds, and give the earth and plants 
the benefit of atmospheric influence. 
It is formed of a central piece of timber 
with diverging moveable side pieces, 
into which shares or points of iron are 
fixed, and the whole drawn by a horse, 
pulverizes and stirs the earth, without 
penetrating so deeply as to injure the 
roots of plants under cultivation, as is 
sometimes done by the common plough, 
particularly in crops of corn and pota- 
toes. In preparing these plants for 
hoeing, the cultivator is now generally 
used in preference to the plough, as 
possessing all the advantages of that 
implement, with none of its disadvan- 
tages. As with the plough so with the 
cultivator; a great variety of these im- 
plements have been placed before the 
public, the general principle in all the 
same, and differing only in the details 
and construction. The Cultivator. 





Manufacture of Cider. 
From the papers of the late Joseph Cooper, Esq. 


Cider is an article of domestic manu- 
facture, which is, in my opinion, the 
worst managed of any in our country, 
considering its usefulness ; and perhaps 
the best method to correct errors is to| 


point out some of the principal ones, | 
and then recommend better. 
One of the first is the gathering of | 


apples when wet; the next, to throw | 








mass; then grind, and for want of a 
trough or other vessel sufficient to hold 
a cheese at a time, put the pomace on 
the press as fast as ground, then make 
so large a cheese as to take so long a 
time to complete and press off, that fer- 
mentation will come on in the cheese 
before the cider is all out; and certain 
it is, that a small quantity of the juice 


| pressed out after the fermentation comes 


on, will spoil the product of a whole 
cheese if made therewith. When either 
of the above circumstances will spoil 
the cider, which I know to be the case, 
don’t wonder at the effect of a combi- 
nation of the whole, which is frequent- 
ly the case. 

As I have very often exported cider 
to the West Indies and Europe, and 
sold it toothers for that purpose, with- 
out ever hearing of any spoiling, and as 
it is my wish to make the productions 
of our country as useful as possible, I 
will give an account of my method. I 
gather the apples for good cider when 
dry, put them on a floor, under cover, 
have a trough sufficient to hold a cheese 
at once, when the weather is warm}; 
grind them late in the evening, spread- 
ing the pomace over the trough to give 
it air, as that will greatly enrich the 
cider, and give it a fine amber color; 
then early in the morning press it off ; 
the longer the cheese lays before press- 


|ing off, the better, provided it escapes 


fermentation until the pressing off is 
completed. The reason is evident from 
the following circumstance: take a tart 
apple and bruise one side, and let it lay 
till brown, then taste the juice of each 
side, and you will find the juice of the 
bruised part sweet and rich, though a 
tart apple. So, if sweet and sour apples 
are ground together, and put immedi- 
ately on the press, the liquor therefrom 
will taste both sweet and tart, but if let 
lie till brown, the cider will be greatly 
improved. I always take great care to 
put cider in clean sweet casks, and the 
only way to effect this is to rinse or 
scald them well as soon as the cider is 
out, and not let them stand with a rem- 


them together, exposed to sun and rain, || nant of lees to make them sour, must, 


until a sourness pervades the whole | or stink. 


When my casks are filled, I 
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place them in the shade, and exposed to 
the northern air. When fermentation 
takes place, fill them up once or more 
a day, to cause as much of the filth as 
possible to discharge from the berry 
bung ; when it discharges a clear white 
froth, put in the bung slack, or bore a 
hole and put a spile in it, and thereby 
check the fermentation gradually ; and 
when it has subsided, take the first op- 
portunity of clear cool weather, and 
rack it off into clean casks; to effect 
which, when I have drawn cider out of 
a cask in which it has fermented, I first 
rinse the cask with cold water, then put 
into a hogshead two or three quarts of 
fine gravel, and three or four gallons of 
water; work it well to scour off the 
yeast or scum and sediment, which al- 
ways adheres to the casks in which the 
cider ferments; and if not scoured off 
as above directed, will act as yeast when 
the cider is put in again, and bring ona 
fretting, and spoil or greatly injure the 
liquor ; after scouring, rinse as before. 

I find benefit in burning a brimstone 
match in the cask, suspended by a wire, 
after putting in two or three buckets of 
cider; the best method for which pro- 
cess is to have a long tapering bung, 
with a large wire drove in the small 
end, with a hook for a match, which 
for a hogshead should be sufficient to 
kill a hive of bees. If the cider stand 
a week or more after racking, previous 
to its being put in the cellar, rack it 
again and rinse the casks, but not with 
gravel, and put it immediately into the 
cellar. The late made I put into the 
cellar immediately after or before the 
first racking, agreeably to the circum- 
stances as to the weather. ‘I'he cider I 
wish to keep till warm weather, I rack 
in clear cold weather, the latter part of 
February or beginning of March ; it is 
best to keep the cask full and bunged 
tight as possible. 

To refine cider for exportation or 
bottling, take of Russian isingglass about 
an ounce to a barrel, pound it as soft as 
possible, pick it into fine shreds, put it 
in aclean earthen pot, pour on about 
half a pint of boiling water, stir and beat 





it with a stick split in four parts at the | 





end, and something put in to keep it 
apart; when it has got thick, adda pint 
of good sound cider, set the pot in the 
place the most safe and handy, but not 
too warm; as it grows stiff, add cider 
as before in small quantities, and repeat 
the stirring, the oftener the better, if 
fifty times a day ; in two or three days, 
if itis well dissolved, rack off the cider 
which is for refining, add of it to the 
isingglass prepared as above, stirring it 
well till fit for draining, which do through 
a linen cloth; then mix the fining and 
cider together as well as possible, and 
set it in a proper place for drawing off, 
giving some vent for some days. If it 
is not sufficiently fine in ten days, rack 
it off and repeat the fining as before, but 
it is best to rack it, fine or not, in ten 
or twelve days, lest the sediment should 
rise, which I have known to be the case. 
The foregoing operation should be 
performed previous to the apple trees 
being in bloom; but I have succeeded 
best in the winter, in steady cool 
weather. I have likewise had good 
success in putting the fining in the cider 
direct from the press, and set it in casks 
with the head out, taps put in and setin 
a cool place properly fixed for drawing, 
and covered ; when the fermentation sub- 
sides, and the scum begins to crack, 
take it off carefully with a skimmer, 
then draw it carefully from the sediment, 
If it is not sufficiently fine by the mid- 
dle of winter, proceed as before directed. 
The settlings of cider spirits, reduced 
with water being put into cider, in pro- 
portion of from two to three gallons to 
a hogshead, answered the purpose of 
fining full as well as the insingglass. 





Wilmot’s superb early Scarlet Rhubarb. 


This variety has taken the place, in 
many instances, of the formerly culti- 
vated kinds, and it is considered supe- 
rior in flavor, more tender, and very 
much earlier in its growth ; from a very 
few seeds which were first received in 
the country in 1834, the present stock 
has arisen. We recommend it to all 


who are forming new plantations. 
Hovey’s Mag. of Hort. 














Large and Smell Farms.—Hogs. 











Large and small Farms. 


Sir:—I wish my brother farmers 
would think very seriously on the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the system 
of cultivating no more land than can be 
well manured. ‘The desire for more 
Jand has been the ruin of thousands, 
who would at this time have been well 
off, if their friends had deprived them 
of one half the number of acres which 
they at one time possessed; while the 
extra labor and anxiety consequent upon 
a business so spread abroad, are all that 
many have ever gained, and all they 
had a right to expect to obtain. And it 
would appear to be a fatality to which 
persons of this sort are subject, or they 
would surely be able to see the nose in 
the middle of their face—for one is not 
more plain than the other. If ten acres 
of land can be made to yield as much 
as one hundred, merely by concentra- 
ting upon it the means of improvement, 
the labor and care necessary for the cul- 
tivation of the one hundred acres, the 
result must be profit of mind, body and 
substance, absolutely astonishing! Now 
only for a moment calculate the differ- 
ence in labor, in hauling the manure 
over one hundred acres instead of ten, 
and after that the spreading it abroad! 
Then comes ten times the ploughing, 
harrowing, sowing with ten times the 
quantity of seed, hoeing, harrowing, 
mowing or reaping, and binding and 
raking over one hundred acres, instead 
of ten, and extra carrying of crops; and 
after all this, ten times the rent to pay! 
I declare it appears to be a species of 
insanity, this desire for more land. 

I have lately seen a farm where all 
these evils are embodied—of excellent 
natural fertility, fields large, and lying 
on an easy declivity, with every facility 
for permanent improvement, marl of the 
richest quality in the middle of the es- 
tate, and within three feet of the surface. 
Now, if the owner of this fine farm of 
about two hundred acres, would con- 
fine his labors to ten acres of the land 
adjoining his house, and give all the 
rest to the stock upon the farm, only 


seeding his and his neighbors’ land, I 
believe he would then make a profit, 
while at present he must make a loss. 

I was told yesterday of a farmer who 
cultivated one acre of land, adjoining a 
field of thirty acres—both were planted 
with rye; and at harvest a bet was 
made that the yield of the one acre was 
equal to that of the thirty acres; this 
was, however, lost, for the crop of the 
thirty acres measured exactly three- 
quarters of abushel more than the one 
acre—these fields I have seen this day ; 
and I have also seen another field, where 
the owner offered to dispose of the crop 
of rye for a dollar an acre, but could 
get no purchaser at that price ! 

Now, is it not much better to double 
the crop, than double the number of 
acres? But I have land lying before 
me, which would yield five hundred 
per cent more than it now does, by ex- 
tra Management. AN OLD FARMER. 





Hogs. 


Mr. R. Allen, of Fayette co. Ky., 
has a Berkshire pig, Humbug, weigh- 
ing 190 lbs., at five months old. Du- 
ring the last month he gained 53 pounds 
upon moderate feeding. Can you beat 
it at the same age ?—says friend Allen. 

There is perhaps no class of our stock 
in which greater improvement is annu- 
ally taking place, than in the character 
of our hogs: or rather, we should say, 
preparation for improvement is being 
made. Forthough the breeders of the 
different kinds of improved breeds sell 
all they can furnish, there are still far 
too many of the tonawantas, land-sharks, 
and all that sort of beasts. There are 
some whom no reasoning can convince, 
and ocular demonstration they will not 
travel out of their neighborhood to seek. 
But they must soon wake up to what 
their prejudice against book farming 
and theory has cost them. They will 
measure by cribs of corn wasted, and 
exhausted acres of land. 

There is much honest difference of 
opinion as to which of the several 
breeds, Woburn, Irish Graziers, Berk- 








mowing the weeds to prevent them from 


‘shires, (white or black,) Neapolitan, 
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&c., is the best adapted to our climate, 
soil and commercial situation ; but any 
of them are a great improvement on our 
old stocks. We published, some time 
since, a proposition from Dr. Martin, 
of Clarke co., to make a fair test of the 
qualities of the Woburn and Graziers. 
We have not yet heard of any one 
takinghimup. Jnterest will determine 
the question in a few years—the pocket 
effect is a very satisfactory argument. 

Friend Solon Robinson, whose hu- 
morous description of an Indiana breed 
of hogs will be remembered by our rea- 
ders, has purchased of A. B. Allen, of 
New York, a pair of Berkshires—the 
first ever brought to his neighborhood. 
They opened the eyes of his neighbors 
at once; and the eye could scarcely 
penetrate how low the Land Shark 
stock depreciated. He says: 

‘* Were the pair I have as prolific as 
a swarm of bees, I have already had 
more applications for pigs than I could 
supply. 

‘‘ This, sir, is the benefit of demon- 
Strating to the eyes of the people the 
advantages of improvement in agricul- 
ture, in stocks and implements of hus- 
bandry. ‘This is one of the fruits of 
agricultural journals. What a lesson 
may every day be learned by examin- 
ing these fruits! It is a lesson that 
should teach every philanthropic mind, 
how much good he may do his country 
by a little exertion to extend the reading 
of such journals, by the easy method 
which I have several times pointed out 
before. 

‘¢ And it is a positive duty that every 
friend to agricultural improvement owes 
to himself and his country, to take im- 
mediate measures to introduce improved 
stock in his neighborhood. 

‘* Let those who are now able set the 
example, and those who are less able 
will surely follow.” Ky. Farmer. 





Pig Manure for Fruit Trees. 


Sir :—I noticed in your last number 
a paragraph giving an account of a new 
mode to promote the growth of trees 
now in operation at Welbeck, an estate 











of the Duke of Portland, by confining 
pigs in pens under them. 

As far as I know, its use may be new 
as regards forest trees, but | have known 
this method in use about thirty years in 
Kent, to promote the growth of the ap- 
ple tree and render it more productive. 
The method originated in consequence 
of observing those orchards adjoining 
the farm-steads where the pigs constant- 
ly grazed to be much more productive 
and yielding finer fruit than those or- 
chards where the grass was mown, or 
even those where the soil was tilled, and 
also supposed to be less subject to blight. 
For this purpose, moveable styes are 
placed on wheels in the pens. The 
manure is powerful, and rendered more 
or less so according to the food made 
use of. This method is generally prac- 
tised in the winter season, and its effects 
are conspicuous in the spring, for the 
trees generally present a vigorous and 
healthy appearance, and its effect on the 
soil was equally powerful. In fact, it 
may be rendered too powerful for the 
trees. Itis best used with moderation, 
and occasionally repeated ; but after all, 
its effects are not so uniform and lasting 
as in those orchards where, as before 
observed, swine constantly graze and 
are fed, English Faper. 





Dialogue between a Father and Son. 


Supposed conversation between a Pro- 
vident and Improvident Farmer, and 
their respective crops, stocks, &c. 


Frank.—Father, which is the most 
profitable breed of sheep for the farmer? 
I should suppose the largest, as a sheep 
is a sheep you know, and a large one is 
of more value than a small one. 

Father.—A prudent man will advise 
with his land on that subject. 

Frank.—But can his land advise with 
him ? 

Father.—Yes, and the lessons which 
a farmer is taught by his land, are not 
soon forgotten, as according to the old 
adage, ** bought wit is best.” I some- 
times fancy that my crops converse with 
me, when I visit them of an evening, 
and if I could do justice to these fancied 
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dialogues which I seem to have, and 
could commit them to paper, they would, 
I think, make a pleasant addition to 
your book. 
Frank.—O, do try, “nothing t is im- 
ossible to a willing mind,” you know. 
Father.—Most opportunely quoted, 
the fex/—now for the seRMON. 
We will suppose, then, that a sloven- 
ly procrastinator is visiting his fields 
on a glorious evening like the present, 
in just such a fruitful season as we are 
now blessed with. He goes up to the 
field No. 1, which is wheat, and begins : 
Grabb.—Good evening ; fine weather 
this; but I don’t think you look quite 
so well as you did the last time I visited 
you. 
Wheat.—I wonder how I should— 
do you not see how I am choked with 
weeds? how the thistles are goading 
me with their spikes, and the ragweeds 
are taking the food out of my mouth, 
while the bind-weeds are dragging me 
down to the earth, and how that I am 
smothered with evils innumerable ? 
Grabb.—But I allowed you a fallow 
and plenty of manure: you ought at 
least to have been able to cope with the 
weeds. 
Wheat.—Y ou forget that “ the earth 


and insure two things at the same time— 
more food for cattle, and of course, 
larger dunghills. My object is to re- 
tard the growth of the wheat, that it 
may be strong in the stalk, and I there- 
fore do not encourage its lavish growth 
by manure and fallow. Now for No. 2. 

2. Corn. Grabb.—Why, you look 
very sickly ; I thought you would do 
better, judging from the appearance you 
put on at first coming up—how’s this ? 

Corn.—Ask yourself? You thought 
you were cheating me, when you sow- 
ed without manure—a favor you always 
promised me; I relied upon that pro- 





mise, and came up, with the expecta- 
‘tion that I should find it when I needed 
it; but after sending my roots below in 
‘search for it, I find your promises are 
false—you complain of my sickly look ! 
| can only say, if you had no more to 
feed upon than I have, you would not 
have shelled the three lower buttons on 
your waistcoat ! 

Grabb tucked the shucks into the 
holes, and walked on. 

Frank.—I now find that crops can 
advise and admonish too; but could 
not the farmer do something in the way 
of top dressing to remedy a part of the 
evil? 





is the own mother to the weeds, while 
she is only mother-in-law to the crops 
that are planted in her bosom ;”’ besides, 
you talk of a fallow—-why this thistle 
on my right, and which has one of his 
spikes fixed in my side, has just inform- | 
ed me that he is one of the progeuy | 
which was reared in this same fallow 
of yours—his parent being the identical 
thistle under which the farmer sat on 
horse-back, and escaped a drenching, 
while his neighbors were wet to the 


Father.—Yes, but he had no manure. 
3. Barley. Grabb.—Ah! you'll 
come to nothing. 

Barley.—I thank you, and return the 
compliment. But what did you expect, 








when you sowed me after once plough- 
ing, on a stiff and wet soil? ‘* Nothing 
venture, nothing have.’’ I only wish 
that you had to work as hard as I do 
for a living.—You would then feel for 


me. 
4, Oats. Grabb.—Well, I think 





skin! You seem to have forgotten that 
‘Sone year’s seeding is seven years’ 
weeding.” 

Grabb.—Ah, well! I'll get these 
weeds pulled. 

Wheat.—As you said a month ago, 
and will say again, and never do it! 

Frank.—Excellent! But you never 


fallow or dung for wheat. 
Father.—Nor have I ever such fine 


you! 
'six grain crops in succession from the 
land on which I am sown, with not a 
spadefull of manure of any kind for the 
last six years! Why, even the weeds 


you might do a little better than you do, 
if you would try ; why, I shall not get 


the value of the seed back—that’s too 
bad ! 


Oats.—Now, that’s thrice bad of 
You know that you have had 








thistles. 


I always dung for green crops, 


have been starved out, and you have 
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put in practice the lazy farmer’s receipt 
for ridding his land of weeds—* making 
it so poor that they will not grow!”’ 
Now that’s practical farming without 
theory. 

Grabb. But what shallI do for want 
of the straw, which I depended upon as 
fodder for my cattle during next winter. 

Outs.—lIs that all your dependence 
for the next winter? Why, your cattle 
will be ready to eat you! and you will 
have to practice the other part of the 
receipt, ‘*to prevent cattle from dying 
of starvation—kill them.’’ But I give 
you warning ; neither they nor you must 
expect anything from me; if I can hold 
my own, ’twill be as much as I shall do. 

5. Clover. Grabb.—Why you look 
healthy and well, but howis it that you 
have made so little progress in height ? 
There’s farmer Sykes’ clover as high 
as my knees, and will soon be fit for 
the scythe! but I am unfortunate in 
everything ! 

Clover.-—That's a true word, although 
spoken in jest. Why you seem to for- 
get that as soon as I had made a little 
progress in growth, you turned in all 
your starving cattle, horses, and sheep, 
which not only eat up the branches, 


but also the root ? 
(To be continued.) 





From the New Genegee Farmer. 
To prevent any bad taste in Butter. 


A correspondent wants to know how 
to prevent the taste of turnips in butter 
from cows fed on these roots, and having 
had some experience in the matter, | 
will give you an answer to the inquiry. 

In some of the best districts in Eng- 
land, the taste of the cream and butter 
is affected by the manure used on the 
pastures, and the following means are 
adopted to prevent it. The first method 
is almost universally practised on the 
milk and cream brought into the Lon- 
don market. It is this: Dissolve an 


ounce of nitre (saltpetre) in a pint of 
pure water, and put a quarter of the 
pint into every fifteen gallons of milk 
as brought from the cows. , This will 


i 





cause the milk and cream to keep sweet 


a longer time. ‘The quantity of nitre 
is so very small, that it does not at all 
affect the wholesomeness of the milk. 
2d Method.—Let the cream get well 
sour; and before churning, take out a 
quarter of a pint of the cream and put 
it into a well-scalded pot or jar,. into 
which gather the next cream, and stir 
it well; do the same with each succes- 
sive gathering, until enough is saved 
and well soured, ready for a second 
churning; then take out asmall quanti- 
ty and commence anew as before. 

The cream being sour before churn- 
ing, is no detriment to it, and this meth- 
od will prevent any bad taste in the 
butter. Y ours, W. R. 





Work fer the Season. 


There is no part of the year in which 
the farmer should be idle. Improve- 
ments about a farm might be endless, 
and yet all of them important. Fences 
should be righted, and new ones made 
where needed; and the corners of all 
well cleaned out. It is now the most 
favorable season for unroofing houses 
and putting on new ones. Stables, 
barns, sheds, and corn-houses, should 
be put in order, and new ones reared 
when needed. He who neglects having 
houses and shelters for his horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, and even hogs, for winter, 
may expect to sustain loss from poverty 
and disease, through the winter and 
spring. It is an established point, that 
stock will keep fat on much less food 
housed, than if left exposed to the win- 
ter snows. Indeed, I should have said, 
it is impossible to keep stock in fine 
health and condition without protection 
from the hard weather. Much less fooa 
too is required, when animals are regu- 


larly fed, watered and attended. 
Ky. Farmer. 





Swill to Sows. 


Do not feed your sows much swill 
or slop in a day or two after their litter- 
ing. In several instances from such 
feeding sows have died in the course of 





effectually prevent any bad flavor, and 


the day. 
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Seed Corn. 


We would remind our agricultural 
friends that if they wish to have the 
best seed corn and improve their kind 
for another year, they must select the 
earliest and fairest ears this fall, and 
preserve them carefully for seed. They 
may be gathered as soon as the husks 
turn white, and should then be traced 
and hung up where the air will circulate 
freely all winter, and where the rats 
and mice will not reach them. In all 
fields some ears are earlier than others, 
‘The earliest selected for seed, will in- 
sure a field nearly the whole of which 
will he ripe as early next year as the 
ears you gather out for seed this season. 
if you allow the later ears to be taken 
for seed, you will find a late crop next 
fall. ‘The surest way, therefore, io im- 
prove a crop is to be careful in selecting 
the seed; for it is a universal law of 


nature that ** like begets its like.”’ 
Maine Cultivator. 





Boston and St. Louis. 


The western people generally, are 
not probably aware that the great enter- 
prize of connecting St. Louis with Bos- 
ton, by a chain of railroads, is going 
forward with prospects of speedy ac- 
complishment. ‘The whole line of the 
road is already chartered. The distance 
from St. Lonis to Boston is about twelve 
hundred and seventy-five miles. Of 


Ocean. But a few years will witness 
the accomplishment of the project, and 
the extension of the road, perhaps many 
miles westward. Wheeling Gaz. 





Planting Fruit Trees. 


The season is now at hand when it 
is necessary for those who intend plant- 
ing out fruit trees, either in the orchard 
or the garden, to exert themselves. It 
is much better to do so in October or 
November, than to put it off till spring. 
Not only is it better for the trees, as 
they are thus enabled to establish them- 
selves in their new situation before the 
spring opens and they bud out—the 
fall and winter rains settling the earth 
firmly about the ruvis, which are by no 
means idle during the long winter 
months—but the farmer has more lei- 





sure now than in the hurry of spring 
work, and can take pains to throw out 
a hole for the reception of each tree, af 
least four feet across, loosening up the 
soil at bottom, and adding some fresh 
light mould from the woods or road- 
sides, that the young roots may have a 
good start; staking the tree firmly 
and piling a few large stones, inverted 
sods or long litter round each, to keep 
all solid and snug. All this is necessa- 
ry where it is expected that the trees 
will grow and thrive. At this season 
of the year, too, the nurseries are well 








stocked; the handsome, healthy-look- 





this will be completed next year from 
Boston to Buffalo, five hundred and_/| 
thirty-five miles—in (hio, on the shore | 
of Lake Erie, sixty-three miles—in 
Michigan, near the south line, sixty-five 
miles—total six hundred and sixty-three | 
miles—more than half the whole dis-| 
tance, and embracing two-thirds of the! 
whole expense. The works in the west | 
are for the present suspended for the’ 
want of funds, but it is expected that | 
operations will be resumed at an early 
date. Here is enterprize exhibited on 
as grand a scale as the wildest fancy 
could have imagined. Ten years ago, 
a plan to connect Boston with St. Louis 
would have been regarded as visionary 
as a scheme to bridge the Atlantic 
Vor IL.—2 











€ 


ing plants have not been culled out, leav- 


ing generally but a poor choice for those 
who have neglected planting till spring. 
T. A. 





Cracked Ears in Pigs. 

Cause—Exposure to the heat of the 
sun when the skin is tender, and feeding 
exclusively on dry food. Preventive— 
Keep the pig out of the heat of the sun; 
and feed the sows and pigs with ground 
food mixed with boiled potatoes, or once 
or twice a week a mess of raw ones, 
Cure— Make some ley, and with a 
watering pot sprinkle it over their ears, 
or over the whole body, if scurfy; or 
ashes may be scattered over them while 
it is raining. N. SUTHERLAND 
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The Garden. 

“Tis a winning thing, sir, a garden! It 
brings us an object every day ; and that’s what 
I think a man ought to have if he wishes to 
lead a happy lite.” Eugene Aram. 

The garden is the source of so many 
enjoyments, both pure and gross, spir- 
itual and sensual; equally gratifying to 
the tastes of the admirer of nature and 
her works, and of the lover of the good 
things of this life, that we are truly sur- 
prised it should be so generally neg- 
lected as it is. How rare it is to find 
a cultivated garden! If, amid the wil- 
derness of weeds to which we are di- 
rected as bearing the name, we discover 
some little nook devoted to a few fa- 
vorite flowers, common perhaps, and 
crowded together, yet free from weeds, 
and originally arranged with some re- 
gard to neatness and taste, we at once 
recognise it as the work of some fair 
spirit, whose natural love of flowers 
thus shows itself. It is a taste natural 
to woman—not merely from her admi- 
ration of the beautiful and chaste, but 
because in those * loveliest of nature’s 
gems,”’ she finds an object to love and 
cherish, which repays her care and at- 
tention by giving forth an unwearied 
succession of unobtrusive beauties em- 
blematic of herself. But alas! she too 
often meets but a poor return for all her 
care; from the want of the necessary 
knowle:'ge of the plants she tends, she 
crowds all in together, the modest and 
lovely with the showy and overtopping, 
the annual and the perennial, until, 
when she looks for her abundant har- 
vest of sweets, she finds it indeed but 
scant. 

To give this needful information, to 
guide this untaught love of flowers, it 
is that we propose, when speaking of 
their cultivation, to address ourselves 
more immediately to our 

Lapy Reapers, giving them care- 
fully prepared directions, such as will 
enable them to grow, in addition to the 
common shrubs and flowers, those 
beautiful annuals which gardeners deno- 
minate as fender and half-hardy, with 
an occasional hint as to the management 








uf green-house plants, roses, geraniums, 


&ec., which are deservedly such favor- 
ites with the ladies, but which they 
have generally to mourn the loss of 
when winter sets in, for want of a little 
knowledge of the care they require; 
and though we occasionally find that 
utilitarian mortal, man, possessed of 
a leaning flowerward, we much more 
frequently find him turn from them 
with perfect indifference to what pleases 
him better, a goodly crop of corn or po- 
tatoes ! 

To THE Farmer, then, we will give 
articles on the preparation of the ground 
for the garden, on the culture of the 
more bulky vegetables, the means of 
saving them over winter, &c. &c., on 
the raising, or choice, of young fruit 
trees, and on. the planting and after 
management of the orchard, vineyard, 
&e. &e. 

To PROFESSIONAL GARDENERS AND 
NURSERYMEN, we do not expect to be 
able to furnish much information from 
our own individual experience, but we 
do hope to induce them to make our 
paper the vehicle of conveying to each 
other, and to the world, the valuable 
results of their own practice and expe- 
rience; and in return we will quote all 
we think of interest to them from the 
various British and American gardening 
periodicals, and more particularly from 
that valuable work, **Hovey’s Magazine 
of Horticulture,’’ which we seldom open 
without finding something new and in- 
teresting. Following out the plan so 
ably commenced in that work, we will 
publish frequent ‘* Notes on Gardens 
and Nurseries,’’ with the view of keep- 
ing the gardening world informed as 
to the state of Horticulture in the west, 
a matter in which we regret to perceive, 
our eastern friends are in complete dark- 
ness. Weare promised, on this sub- 
ject, articles from the pen of one of our 
few amateurs—one whose soul is in the 
task. 

To Bees, as having their home in 
the garden, we propose devoting a 
space in each number, in order to in- 
duce our readers to pay more attention 
to the care of those profitable and inte- 
resting little busy-bodies, and we would 
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earnestly urge it upon those who have 
had experience and success in their 
management, to aid us in our efforts by 
contributing all the information they 
can on the subject; for even a single 
fact, told in the plainest possible man- 
ner, we will feel obliged, and particu- 
larly any thing relating to the preven- 
tion of the ravages of the bee moth. 
For the growing of the mulberry and 
of silk, the establishment of horticultu- 
ral societies, and in short every thing 
that we consider useful or interesting 
to the gardener or the farmer, we will 
be found ready if not able advocates. 
T. A. 


— 


City Gardens. 


In our devotion of a considerable part 
of our paper exclusively to gardening, 
we have it in view not only to excite 
the farmer to bestow more time and 
attention to his garden, and assist him 
with advice and directions as to its 
management; but we hope by the cir- 
culation of the ** Farmer AND GARDEN- 
ER,” amongst the denizens of towns 
and cities, and more especially in our 
beauziful ** Queen of the West,”’ to in- 
duce even those who have but a door- 
yard, to plant out and tend it not only 
with judgment, but with taste. With 


this view we will occasionally treat of 


the culture of such plants and flowers 
as are adapted to a small city garden. 
We know there are many possessors 
of such a spot of garden ground, who, 
if they knew how much might be done 
on it would not neglect it as they do. 
But alas! ‘cultivators of small gardens 
are even more prejudiced than farmers ; 
they are content to grope on in ignor- 
ance, half tilling the soil, and reaping 
inferior products, when a few dollars, 
(even a single dollar) expended for a 
useful work, would save them ten times 
the amount, both in quantity and quality 
of every thing they cultivate. Nothing 
is more common than the expression 
with persons possessing small gardens, 
‘when invited to subscribe for a periodi- 
cal, or purchase a work treating upon 
gardening, than this: «* What use would 
sich information be te me? Had I 


several acres of land, then I should 
esteem it my duty toreadmore.”’ The 
smaller the garden, the greater’is the 
want of information, in order to procure 
the most from the least space; and as 
long as cultivators neglect to improve 
their minds, their products will be mea- 

e and inferior. 

The following beautiful and appropri- 
ate passage is from an address of the 
late lamented and Hon. Judge Buel, 
delivered before the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society, of New Haven, 
Conn. | 


“ With regard to what is termed ornamen- 
tal gardening, or the cultivation of flowering 
shrubs and plants, there is an objection, real 
or affected, often made by very many people, 
on the ground that it yields no profit. If the 
great object of life was to accumulate money, 
without enjoying any of the comforts which it 
confers, save the gratification of animal appe- 
tite, the objection would be conclusive. But 
we are endowed with other and higher appe- 
tites than the mere brute; and Providence has 
every where surrounded us with suitable objects 
for their development, and innocent gratifica- 
tion. And shall we reject the proffered bene- 
faction so kindly tendered for our benefit, be- 
cause it adds nothing to our pelf? And what 
is there in the natural creation, better calculated 
to soften down the rough asperities of our na- 
ture, to awaken kind feelings towards each 
other, and excite reverence and love for the 
Most High, than a familiar acquaintance with 
the wonders and beauties of His vegetable 
kingdom! Did you ever know a misanthrope, 
or a miser, who was an admirer of flowers! I 
would not recommend the neglect of more im- 
portant duties, for the culture of a flower gar- 
den: yet when there is ability or leisure, and 
these may be found to a greater or less extent 
in almost every family, a taste for floral beauties 
should be inculcated in the young, not only as 
a source of rational pleasure, but as a salutary 
precaution against bad companjons and bad 
habits. The mind must be employed, and 
must have recreation. It is better to direct it 
to the works of the Creator, than to the works 
of man. Lord Bacon has said of the garden, 
‘it affords the purest of human pleasures—the 
greatest refreshment to the spirits of man— 
without which, buildings and palaces are but 
gross handiworks,’ ” 


Cooked - Food. 
A Mr. Seldon, of Massachusetts, has stated, 
that from a bushel of cooked meal he obtained 
twelve pounds of pork, whilst the same quantity 
of uncooked meal would not produce more than 








eight pounds, 
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Let us have a Horticultural Society ! 


Little towards improvement in gar- 
dening can be done withoutone. Wit- 
ness the astonishing results of the estab- 


lishment of societies in the East and in| 


the old country. To their influence 
we are indebted for the many new and 
delicious fruits, the improved vegetables, 
and the beautiful shrubs and flowers 
which the enterprise of a few individu- 
als has introduced amongst us—sparing- 
ly, it is true, yet enough to show us 
what could be done by the concentrated 
efforts, of even the scanty number 
among us who take an interest in such 
things. The societies established in 
Boston and Philadelphia have been the 
means of supplying the markets of those 
cities with an abundance of fruits and 
vegetables, such as we must be satisfied 
to hear their citizens boast of, but can- 
not, as yet, partake of ourselves. We 
are fully persuaded that the soil and 
climate of the valley of the Ohio, and 
more particularly around our own city, 
are much better adapted to the growth 
of fine fruits and flowers, than in many 
parts of the East where they are culti- 
vated to a great and rapidly increasing 
extent. We see that the Massachusetts 


Horticultural Society offers a premium 


for the discovery of some means of 
checking the ravages of a slug, which 
there infests the rose-bush to such an 
extent as ‘to rob the fairest flower in 
creation of its beauty.”” Wenever heard 
of nor saw any such insects here: nor do 
we believe, that with one tenth part of the 
care bestowed there on their cultivation, 
would we have to complain of blight 
in the pear, yellows in the peach, nor 
of the ravages of the curculio or the 
borer, nor of many other annoyances, 
of which the gardener has too often 
cause tocomplain. But alas! we have 
greater enemies still to struggle with— 
neglect and indifference, We have 


apples, pears, and peaches, vegetables 
and flowers, such as they are; some 
few are good, but by far the greater part 
unworthy of garden room. All this can 
he remedied. Let the gardeners bestir 
themselves—excite each other to take 








more interest in their profession, and, 


\ by the establishment of a Horticultural 


Society, become acquainted with each 
other, and with the progress in improve- 
ment they have individually made, and 
with that made elsewhere—by the ex- 
hibition of fruits, vegetables and flow- 
ers, and giving premiums for the best 
specimens of each, “ stimulate and re 
ward industry and enterprise, however 
humble their condition, and strive, by 
concentrated and persevering efforts, to 
improve the condition of a Setriet, of a 
county or a state—inspire public confi- 
dence, obtain public blessing.” 

To all, but more especially to our 
fellow gardeners, to amateurs, to those 
of our citizens who love good fruit— 


|who admire and wish to possess a 


beautiful flower—to all such we would 
say, think of this matter, view it in its 
proper light, and when we call on you 
to attend a public meeting for the pur- 
pose of organizing such a society, and 
which we hope ere many months to do, 
come prepared to join us, heart, hand, 
and purse, in the good cause. We will 
return to this matter in our next, and in 
the mean time would say, that our col- 
umns are open to discussion on the 
subject, T. A. 





A hint to the Girls, 


We have always considered it an un- 
erring sign of innate vulgarity, when 
we have heard ladies take particular 
pains to impress us with an idea of their 
ignorance of all domestic matters, save 
sewing lace or weaving a net to encase 
their delicate hands, Ladies, by some 
curious kind of hocus pocus, have got 
it into their heads that the best way to 
catch a husband is to show him how 
profoundly capable they are of doing 
nothing for his comfort. Frightening 
a piano into fits, or murdering the king’s 
French, may be a good bait for certain 
kinds of fish, but they must be of that 
very small kind usually found in very 
shallow waters. The surest way to 
secure a good husband is to cultivate 
those accomplishments which make a 
good wife, N. E. Farmer. 
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The Vintage in our Neighborhood. 


Having always felt much interest in 
the cultivation of the grape for wine, l 
have been in the habit of making fre- 
quentcalls at the vineyards in this neigh- 
borhood, for the purpose of gaining all 
the information possible on the subject; 
the actual experience and practice of 
the vignerons was what] sought. The 
results | shall one day give to our 
readers, if in the meantime some one, 
whose experience as a vine-grower may 
be greater than my own, does not give 
us an article on the subject. We know 
of several such to whom we can look 
for much valuable information, who have 
gone to great expense in establishing 


vineyards, anu * we do not much mis-' 


take, now reap rics “ewrns., [ resolved 
to be present at the y.ntage this fall, at 
some of the many vineyards is our vi- 
cinity, and accordingly on Wednesday 
the 16th ult. rode down with a small par- 
tv to one owned by Mr. Longworth, but 
feased to Mr. Mottier, whois his own 
Vigneron. Itiskeptin fine order, every- 
thing neat and businesslike. There are 
ahout seven acres planted, only about 
two-thirds of which, however, is yet in 
bearing. The varieties found to suit best 
are the Catawba, Isabella and Black 
Cape. The two first Mr. M. finds to 
he not such regular bearers as the last, 

but always bear a part crop, and about 
every third year a very full one. The 
(".ne rarely misses a fair crop, but the 
wine requires age, and when kept seven 
or eight years almost equals Catawba. 

‘The Isabella makes a good wine, and is 
best used the second year, when it is 
somewhat of a sweet wine. The Ca- 
tawba is decidedly the best grape we 
have for wine-making, being on an ave- 


This year the crop is scarce an ave- 
rage one. Previous to the cold rains 
jin June it promised well ; butafter that, 
manv of the berries, to the extent, I 
should think, of one half, dropped off. 
The young wood has ripened well, so 
that next spring’s euttings will be good, 
This is a matter of much importance— 
cuttings carelessly made, out of indif- 
ferently ripened wood, and left exposed 
to dry for any length of time after they 
are cut, as is too frequently the case 
with those who prepare them for sale, 
never can do well, nor make healthy, 
thrifty vines, even if they do grow. 

T. A. 





Magnificent Conservatory, 


AT CHATSWORH, THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF 
DEVONSHINE. 


One of the most magnificent struc- 
tures in Englaud has been lately erected 
by the Duke of Devonshire, at his bean- 
tiful residence at Chatsworth. It con- 
sists of a large tropical conservatory. 
In general design, it may be cumpared _ 
to a cathedral, central aisle and side 
aisles. The entrances will be at the 
ends through porches, which will be 
treated as green-houses. When -«the 
whole is completed, it will cover an aere 
and a quarter of ground. ‘here will 
be a carriage way through it, which 
will form part of a general drive through 
the pleasure grounds. It will be heated 
by six fires, all of which, and the means 
of access to them, the places for fuel, 
&c., will be under ground, and the 
chimneys carried in a tunnel up to the 
side of a hill, to the distance of nearly 
a furlong, so that there will not be the 
slightest appearance of artificial heating, 
or smoke, or sheds, &c., either within 


} 








rage very productive, the yield of snes 
unusually great, and the wine at three | 
years old superior to any old Madeira I | 
ever drank—wanting its fiery taste, and 
surpassing it in richness of flavor. Its 
body is such that I feel confident it 
prem be transported to any distance 
without any necessity for the reinforce- 
ment whieh foreign wines receive pre- 


the house or exterior of it. ‘The con- 
servatory is situated in an open part of 
a lofty wood, in nearly the centre of the 
pleasure-grounds, and is unquestionably 
the largest structure of the kind in ex- 
istence, or on record. ‘The whole is 
under the direction of Mr. Paxton, by 
whom it was designed. It was, proba- 
bly, nearly or quite finished the past 








vious to their being shipped. 
Vor. [2 * 


fall. Gardener’s Magazine, 
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Pears. 


There is a subject connected with 
the cultivation of the pear, upon which 
we should gladly be informed. Pear 
stocks being much more inaccessible to 
our nurserymen, than apple, they are 
in the habit of working the former on 
the latter, and do so the more readily, 
as it has been found here that the Seckel, 
and some of the other smaller pears, are 
improved by being grafied on the apple. 
We ate a Seckel pear a few days ago, 
of a most unusual size and flavor, taken 
from such a tree. Will this hold good 
with the large melting juicy pears? 
and, what is of still more importance, 
how does it affect the durability of the 
tree? We find it generally allowed, that 
fruit of any kind is affected to a certain | 
extent by the nature of the stock used. 


years dies. ‘The late Mr. Knight ob- 
serves the same thing, and gives as his 
opinion, that ‘a stock of a species or 
genus different from that of the fru‘t to 
be grafted upon it, can rarely be used 
with advantage, unless where the ob- 
ject of the planter is to restrain or de- 
bilitate,’’ In grafting the pear upon the 
apple root, we have rarely, (though in 
a few solitary instances we have,) found 
that a union took place between the 
root or graft—yet the pear grows, being 
evidenily supported by an absorption of 
moisture at least, from the root, until it 
throws out roots of itsown. We have 
repeated enquiries made of us by individ- 
uals who wish to plant out pear orchards, 
as to the best varieties to be used, and 
particularly of the very early kinds, 
and in our answers were guided princi- 
pally by the published experience of 





Miller says, decidedly, that the com- 
mon Crab stock causes apples to be firm- | 
er, to keep longer, and to have a sharper | 
flavor; and he is equally confident that | 
if the breaking pears be grafted on quince | 
stocks the fruit is rendered gritty or | 
stoney, while melting pears are much | 
improved by such stocks. ‘Therein he} 
agrees with what we have stated as the 
result with the Seckel pear, which on a} 
pear stock, is small, though free frem | 
grit, which we should expect to find ifon 
a quince or thorn stock. ‘This, however, 
does not agree with Lord Bacon’s doc- 
trine, that ‘* the cion overruleth the graft 
quite, the stock being passive only,”’ 
which, as a general proposition, is in a 
great measure true. The distinet char- | 
acteristic s of the engrafted fruit remain- 
ing unchanged, although the qualities 
of the fruit itself are partially affected. 
Will some of our eastern friends, 
Messrs. Hovey, Manning, Ives, Down- 
ing, &c., (our acquaintance with all of 
whom, though not personal, is by no 
means of yesterday,) who have been 
enabled to put the experimeut to the 
test of time, enlighten us! I have 
found. in my own experiments, that 











where the quince or thorn stock is used, 
the graft lives and thrives a few years, 
perhaps bears once or twice, but soon 





the gentlemen named above ; but owing 
‘to the limited stocks and assortments 
of choice pears here, as yet, few of the 
fine varieties there spoken of can be 
obtained—we know of only a few hun- 
dreds fit for market. Will the gentle- 
men we named, oblige us by forwarding 
to the office of the Farmer, a priced 
catalogue of all their choice fruits, and 
particularly those new kinds which 
have fruited with them, checking off 
those they have not already spoken of? 


By doing so they will benefit the cause 
we advocate, and enable us, probably, 


to send them some orders. 
T. Ae 


Big Pumpkins. 
My neighbor, E. 8S. Bush, Esq., 


raised two mammoth pumpkins this 
year, on one vine, nearly of a size—one 
of them was weighed and reached 131 
pounds! ‘The vine grew on a nook of 
rich ground, but received no attention 
whatever—not even a weed cut down 
around it during the season. 
T. A. 





Avarice starves its keeper to surfeit 
these who wish him dead, and sub- 
jects him to more mortifications to 
lose heaven, than the martyr undergoes 





shows signs of decay, and in five or six 


to gain it. 
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On Preserving Plums. 


BY M. W. Ce. BOSSE. 


Translated from the “ Garten Zeitung” of Feb. 3, 1838, 
by J. L. 


I have for several years tried to preserve dif- 
ferent kinds of fruit for a greater length of time 


than they are generally kept, and by this means, 


have obtained several very interesting results. 

Of all the kinds of fruits, none is a greater 
favorite with me than the common plum; and 
it is therefore not remarkable that my particular 
attention should have been directed to it. I 
thought there could be nothing more delightful 
than to be able to produce plums for the des- 
sert at Chistmas or Easter; and, as I have 
succeeded in accomplishing both, I thought I 
could not do better than communicate the par- 
ticulars to your readers, especially as I have 
frequently heard complaints of unsuccessful 
attempts in such pursuits. 

I gathered the plums in the autumn with a 
pair of gloves on, taking care to cut them off 
very carefully with a sharp pair of scissors, so 
as to retain the whole stalk; and to see if the 
fruit were ripe, but not withered at the stalk. 
After I had collected a considerable number in 
this manner, I rolled up each plum separately 
in soft paper, and laid them carefully in a well 
burned and glazed jar, which I now covered 
closely with a double bladder. I also wrapped 


put them in a wide-mouthed bottle, which I 
closed up in like manner. I then filled some 
bottles with dried pear leaves (because they 
have always appeared to me to be particularly 
disposed to resist decay,) and laid the plums 
so among them, that one might not touch the 
other. I then filled a bottle with plums with- 
out putting any thing between them, and shut 
them up as I had done the others. 


garden, three feet deep, put in all the vessels 
containing the fruit, with a piece of brick on 
the top of each vessel, and filled up the hole. 
When frost set in, I put on a layer of leaves, 
so as to enable me to dig out any of the vessels 
when necessary. 

I opened the hole the following year, and 
found my plums in the following state :-- 

Those in the jar were in tolerable condition, 
but they should have been looked at sooner, as 
those at the bottom had lost their flavor, and 
the paper, particularly at the sides of the jar, 
had become quite damp. 

‘Those wrapped up in paper and in a bottle, 
were in. much better condition; only a few 
were decayed at the bottom, and the paper was 
quite dry. 

Those plums, however, among the dry leaves 
were the best of all. They had not lost the 
least of their bloom, and the flavor was as if 


joy was great at this favorable result, and [ can 
therefore recommend this manner of preserving 
plums with the greatest confidence. 

In preserving the piuros with pear leaves, [ 
always put in a layer of leaves at the bottom 
of the bottle, then plums, keeping them separate 
from each other by the leaves, and also from 
touching the sides of the bottle; but on open- 
ing the bottle, I found that by accident some 
of the fruit had touched the glass, yet thew 
were in as good condition as the others. The 
leaves were those of the Beurre blanc, Berga- 
motte d’automne, and Monille bouche, because 
they were the driest at the time. 

Those plums which I put in a bottle, wit) 
out any covering of paper or leaves,, were for 
the greater part decayed, and those that were 
not so, were unsightly, and the stalks gave way 
on the slightest touch, ‘Those, however, that 
were preserved in the pear leaves afforded me 
the pleasure of distributing them as presents at 
Easter, and therefore my wishes were complete- 
ly gratified. 

I made the same experiments this last au- 
tumn, but on a larger scale and the result 
proved the same. I intend to make more ex- 
periments on preserving plums, particularly by 
putting them in closely stopped bottles and un- 
mersing them in water. ‘There is no doubt 
that this attempt will be successful, because an 











they had just been taken from the tree. My 


equal temperature and exclusion of air seem to 


; | be the principal agents in preserving fruit, and 
up an equal number of plums in paper, and | 


where can both be obtained with greaier cer- — 
tainty than in water? 

Having now made my inode of preserving 
plums known to your readers, allow me to re- 
quest them to communicate their experience on 
| the subject, in like manner through the medi- 
um of your journal. It will not only be very 
interesting, but be very useful in large towns 
and in the country generally. 





Loudon’s Mag. of Hort. 
I now had a hole dug in a dry part of the} 





Cucumber Seed. 


Some people do not know how to cleanse 
the cucumber seeds w’ ich they save from their 
own gardens, They cut the cucumbers open, 
dry them and dig out the seed with the dried 
mucilage adhering to the seeds. A better way 
is—when the cucumbers are ripe, cut them 
open and scrape out the seed, with all the mu- 
cilage, into an iron or tin vessel large enough 
to contain them. Pour water into the vessel, 
and set it in a place moderately warm. In a 
few hours fermentation will take place, that 
will collect all the mucilage together on the top 
of the water, leaving the sound and heavy 
seeds to sink clear at the bottom. Pour off the 
water with the thick stuff on the top, and there 
you have the seeds clean, Put them where 
they will dry, and then lay them away till next 





spring.—Maine Cultivator. 
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The Dahlia. 


We congratulate our readers on the 
introduction among us, of this most 
beautiful of flowers in its perfection! 
And still more, that Mr. Kennedy has 
given us an opportunity of enriching 
our gardens with the very choicest va- 
rieties, and that too, considering their 
rarity and beauty, at extremely low 
prices. We recognise in his list many 
that took the first prizes at every show 
in England last year, and in Philadel- 
phia and Boston during the present 
one; we were about to name some of 
them, but find we might go over the 
entire list. We observe, however, that! 
at least one-sixth of the whole were still, 
last year, in the hands of but very few, 
and that of those amateurs to whom ex- 
pense is no object. ‘There are but few 
of Mr. K.’s that could have been had} 
last spring in England under from five 
to ten guineas per dry root. 

We have visited them almost daily | 
during the season, and have watched | 
each bud as it opened, with that degree 
of interest that only those enthusiastic | 
in their love of flowers, as ourselves, 
can feel. Only some twenty have yet 
bloomed, owing, we think, to their; 
long voyage and detention on the way 
from England in the spring, so that 
when opened here, they had made shoots 
six to ten inches long, and white as 
snow ; to which we also ascribe the one- 
sided and otherwise imperfect flowers 
which have occasionally shown them- 
selves. ‘Those we have seen, richly | 
merit the high character given them in 
the different gardening periodicals. 

We perceive that Mr. Kennedy has 
referred intending purchasers to our 
office, where we will be happy to re- 
ceive orders and answer every inquiry ; 
and sincerely hope that our citizens, 
and particularly nurserymen and others 
in the trade, in the west, will not allow 


such an opportunity to escape them. 
T. A. 

















The countess of Haddington, in 1705, 
sold her jewels to purchase ornamental 








trees for her estates. 


The Bee. 


To the great and yearly increasing 
difficulty experienced by bee breeders 
in their efforts to save their bees from 
the destructive moth, we must ascribe 
the scarcity of honey in the west. Some 
there are, who, by neatness and care, 
and by studying the nature of both the 
bee and their enemy, and by adopting 
such as they find answer, of the various 
suggestions they meet with in their 
Farming Paper, (and your successful 
bee breeder is always a subscriber to 
some one or more of these ** Farmers’ 


ees have succeeded in accumu- 
| 


ating a stock of those useful and profit- 
able insects. Having long studied the 
most efficient means of increasing and 
saving our bees—of keeping off the 
moth, and of removing a share of the 
honey without disturbing its legitimate 
owners; and having succeeded beyond 
our expectations in these necessary ob- 
jects, we are anxious that our readers 
should be put in possession of our meth- 
od and itsresults. But in order that we 
may be understood, we will first give a 
short familiar sketch of the natural his- 
tory and economy of this remarkable 
tribe of insects—-the ‘apis mellifica”’ 
of naturalists—and in so doing, divest 
our language, as much as in our power, 
of technicalities. 

It will be necessary, to enable the 
reader to understand the functions or 
duties of each division or kind of bee 
contained in the hive, to enter some- 
what minutely into their separate and 
comparative physiology, which will 
comprise their singular division into 
sexes or ‘‘ modifications of sexes ; 
their food, secretions, mode of breath- 
ing; their external senses, and their in- 
stincts. We will try to clear away 
those numerous errors which succes- 
sive authors and observers have dis- 
seminated, and by comparing the mass 
of curious and interesting facts accumu- 
lated by Huber, Reaumer, Swammer- 
dam, Wildham, Hunter, &c. &c., and 
by various writers in our own country, 
Dr. Thatcher, Weeks, Kelsey, &c., do 
our utmost to arrive at the truth. We 
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will then follow them in their different 
labors, from the time the young swarm 
has settled in its new home; the struc- 
ture of their hives, their singular and 
systematic architecture, the rearing of 
their progeny, and the issuing forth of 
new swarms; the massacre of the 
drones, when no longer necessary for 
the impregnation of young queens ; the 
fecundation of the eggs, which, until 
cleared up by the observations of Hu- 
ber, was involved in the deepest obscu- 
rity. After having thus possessed the 
reader with some general acquaintance 
with the history of these insects, we 
will proceed to speak of the different 
and most common mode of managing 
them, explain wherein we think them 
erroneous, and give a sketch of such 
plans as have come under our observa- 
tion, which proved successful preven- 
tives to the ravages of their enemy, the 
bee moth, and which seemed to us best 
adapted for insuring their health and 
increase, and enabling their owner to 
remove the honey without disturbing or 
injuring the bees; and lastly, we will 
give a full description and explanation 
of the method we hinted at, by which 
we ourselves have almost entirely suc- 
ceeded in attaining those most necces- 
sary and desirable objects. 

In our sketch of their natural history, 
we will of course give precedence to 
the queen, as mother of the hive. To 
begin with the egg—that from which 
she is hatched, is precisely similar to 
those which produce the working bees ; 
the larva or worm comes from it in the 
same manner, and does not differ from 
that of the worker. But the cells in 
which the eggs intended to produce 
queens are deposited, are larger, being 
above one inch deep, one-third of an 
inch wide, and their walls, which are 
formed of wax hardened by a mixture 
of propolis, are nearly an eighth of an 
inch thick; they are most commonly 
built on the edge of some of the shorter 
combs, but occasionally in the very 
centre of the hive. They vary in 
number from three or four, to twelve or 
fourteen. ‘‘ Their form is an oblong, 
resembling that of a pear; their posi- 








tion is always verticle, so that when 
they arise from amidst other cells, they 
are placed against the mouths of those 
cells and project beyond the common 
surface of the comb. ‘They are per- 
fectly smooth on the inner surface, 
while their outer side is covered with a 
kind of hexagonal fretwork, as if they 
were intended for the foundation of 
regular cells.” ‘The eggs being depo- 
sited in these eells, are hatched without 
requiring any particular attention from 
the bees, except that of keeping up a pro- 
per temperature, in which case the larve 
appear in three days, and have the ap- 
pearance of small white worms without 
feet, coiled up at the bottom of the 
cells. From this time the attention of 
the nursing bees is much more inces- 
santly given to the royal larve, than to 
that of the workers or drones, and they 
are fed with what appears to be a much 
more stimulating food than that given 
to the others; it has not the same sick- 
ening taste, but is somewhat acid, and 
is given in such quantity, that a part 
always remains in the cell after the 
queen leaves it. It is thus * forced,’’ 
as it were, into a more full and rapid 
development of all its organs, and in 
five days from its being hatched, it is 
ready to open its web preparatory to 
its transformation, and the bees enclose 
it by building up a wall at the mouth of 
its cell. The web is completed in 
twenty-four hours, and after remaining 
in a state of inaction for two days and 
a half, it becomes a pupa. ‘It remains 
between four and five days in this state ; 
and thus, on the sixteenth day after the 
egg has been laid. it has produced the 
perfect insect. When this change is 
about to take place, the hees gnaw 
away a part of the wax covering of the 
cell, till it at last becomes pellucid from 
its extreme thinness.’’ The queen, al- 
though perfectly formed, is not always 
allowed to leave her prison; but of this 
we will speak again, and at present 
suppose that the old queen having gone 
off with a swarm, the presence of a 
young one is required, and she is ac- 
cordingly liberated by the workers and 
comes forth to perform the duties of her 
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Staion, Sune is larger than any of the: 
other bees, with an abdomen of greater 
length; with mandibles or teeth of 
sinuller size than those of the workers, 
though larger than the drones; wings 
much shorter, extending little, if any, 
beyond the third ring; probocis short- 
er, and her sting short and curved. 
‘The drone, which is admitted to be 
the male of the species, is characterized 
by a thicker, flatter body than the work- 
er, rounder head, a more bluntly termi- 
nating abdomen, within which is con- 
tained the mail organs of generation, 
and which take the place of a sting, this 
weapon being denied them. ‘The eggs 
from which the drones are hatched are 
deposited in cells somewhat larger than 
those appropriated to the production of 
workers, and are in proportion to those 








of the latter, as one to thirty. ‘They 
require about twenty-four days from 
the laying of the egg till their becoming 
a perfect insect. 

The workers, or as they are more 
commonly, though somewhat incor- 
rectly called, neuters, comprise the third 
class ; are smaller in size than either of 
those we have just described, proboscis 
or trunk more lengthened ; the structure 
of their legs and thigs peculiar, having 
a concave or hollow space on the mid- 
dle joint of their hinder legs, surround- 
ed by a row of hairs. In this “ bas- 
ket,’’ as it has been termed, they carry 
heme the pollen of flowers, usually 
ealled bee-bread, which they first col- 
lect by rolling themselves on it in the 
blossoms, and the brush it off with a 
small brush or pencil of hairs which 
grows on the farsi or last joint of the 
leg, knead it into a ball and place it in 
the ‘basket,’ where the surrounding 
hairs retain it in its place. ‘Till within 
a very few years, the working bees 
have been considered as newters, or 
mules—animals deprived of sex. It is 
now proved beyond a doubt by the ob- 
servations and experiments made in va- 
rious parts of Europe, confirmed by 
those of Mr. Huber, of Geneva, that 
they are in reality females, having all 
the necessary though undeveloped or- 








gans, which, we have seen, in those 


larve intended for queens, were forced 
into a perfect or matwre state. Of the 
fact of workers having become impreg- 
nated, and, where the hive happened to 
he destitute of a queen, having laid 
eggs, which, however, invariably pro- 
duce drones, we will speak at some 
future time, this article being already 
sufficiently lengthy. T. A. 
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A viait to the Gardens and Nurseries. 
“The most unfurnished with the means of life, 
And they, that never pass their brick wall 

bounds. 
To range the fields and treat their lungs with 
alr, 

Yet feel the burning instinct! over-head 
Suspend their crazy boxes, planted thick, 

And watered duly. ‘There the pitcher stands, 
A fragment, and the spoutless tea-pot there,— 
Sad witnesses how close-pent man regrets 
The country ; with what ardor he contrives 
A peep at nature, when he can no more.” 

Man was not made to toil unremit- 
tingly in the same dull round from day 
to vl the mind, as well as the body, 
needs relaxation to secure its vigorous 
and healthy action, and to draw it off 
from the laborious duties of life, into 
channels at once conducive to virtue, 
and instructive and delightful. A love 
of the refined and beautiful in nature 
and art, was deeply planted in his 
breast. He who knew what was best 
calculated to insure their innocence and 
permanent happiness, placed our first 
parents in ‘‘a garden, to dress it and to 
keep it;’’ and the flood of evil which 
has since swept its destructive billows 
over the earth, has notbeen able to lave 
the ** love of nature’ from the soul. 

Who, but has felt ‘*the burning in- 
stinct !’’ a calm contemplative pleasure, 
in the deep, solemn, soul-subduing si- 
lence of the forest recess? Who but 
loves a garden ? 

“A garden, in which nothing thrives, has 
charms 

That soothe the rich possessor ; much. consoled, 

That here and there some sprigs of mournful 
mint, 

Of night-shade or valerian, grace the wall 

He cultivates.” 


The *‘ crazy teaspot’”’ that adorns the 
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window of the poor man, with its ** few 
sprigs of mournful mint,”’ 
“That serve him with hint 
That nature lives; that sight-refreshing green 
Is still the livery she delights to wear.” 

The china vase of the wealthy, the 
sportive morning-glory, interwoven in 
the rough arbour of the humble cotta- 
ger, and the princely dahlia in the 
‘+ parterre’’ of the purse-proud lordling, 
speak plainly the universality of the love 
of flora. 

In our own city this taste begins to 
develop itself to a very pleasing extent; 
and I fondly trust that it needs but en-| 
couragement and proper direction to| 
place Cincinnati at the head of western 
cities in iloriculture, as she is now in 
beauty and wealth. ‘lo bear some 
humble part in directing this taste, and 
to encourage the essayist in his first at-| 
tempts, by short articles on the culti-| 
vation of such plants as are more gene- 
rally kept, or best suited for city or in- 
door culture, with notices of any that, 
by their beauty, fitness for our purpose, 
or late introduction, may merit attention, 
shall, with your permission, Mr. Edi- 
tor employ and amuse some of my 
leisure moments. 

‘That such articles will prove accept- 
able to your readers I cannot doubt. 
Who is not pleased to see the gems of 
the tropics, in all the beauty of their na- 
tive ** habitats’? beneath his window ? 
to breathe the fragrant odors of India, 

















from plants nurtured into vigor by his 
own hands? Or to admire the beautiful 
symmetry, mid the mazes of variety, 





any opinion | advance, and gladly re- 
tract when convicted of error. 

I write, more with the hope of being 
able to draw into this work other and 
abler pens, than with any idea that I 
can advance any thing new or interest- 
ing to the skillful amateur or profes- 
sional gardener. ‘T‘hat there are many 
such in the West—in Cincinnati, I am 
well assured, and shall most gladly re- 
sign into their hands a task to which 
I feel my own incompetence, if they 
will but step forward and take it. 

To give our distant friends some idea 
of our ** whereabouts” in floriculture, I 
shall notice in this article, a few of the 
principal amateur and sale gardens in 
the city and vicinity. In the Pelargo- 
nium, (geranium family,) Mr. How arth 
informs me, that he has in cultivation, 
this year, about sixty varieties; and 
though his collection does not include 
many of the newest kinds, most of them 
are good, and nearly all worthy of cul- 
ture. He has also several varieties of 
the cactus, with many other exotics. 
Mr. H. is rather limited in room, and 
his garden being on a short lease, he 
has not much encouragement to expend 
in improvement, but I think he would 
find it his interest to pay more attention 
to neatness and arrangement in his 
green-house. 

Mr. Schnetz has a good general col- 
lection of such plants as he can find 
sale for, with perhaps the largest num- 
ber of Camellias in the city, which I 
fear he finds rather unprofitable stock 
yet; but its beauty, both of foliage and 


with which the works of God abound? | of flower, and time of blooming, at a 


To the ladies, who, after all, are the} 
truest worshippers at the shrine of na-| 


season when any collection presents but 
a meagre appearance without it, will 


ture, the most sensitively alive to the } no doubt win its way into general favor. 


delicate and harmonious in her works, || The greater part of his garden being 


I especially look for encouragement. 
In my notices of the gardens in our 
city and vicinity, I shall always aim at 
strict impartiality. Where I think a 
fault exists, I shall point it out, kindly 
but honestly, and shall always be ready 
to give to merit its due. As I ardently 
desire the advancement of my favorite 
science, I shall always be glad to hear 





from those who may differ with me in 





but lately enclosed, Mr. S. has not yet 


got things reduced to that order he con 
templates; he has erected two large 
and excellent green-houses, and we 
have no doubt, knowing his enterprise, 
he will improve his grounds quite as 
fast as circumstances will justify. 

The amateur collection of N. Long- 
worth, Esq., is, perhaps, not surpass- 
ed by many in the country, either in 
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extent or - variety. In the Cacti, it is 
particularly rich, and his obliging: gar- 
dener, Mr. Sleath, certainly deserves 
all praise tor the ability he displays in 
the management of this choice family. 
Many of our citizens, invited by the 
liberality of Mr. Longworth, can attest 
the gorgeous display they witnessed at 
his green-house last spring, more par- 
ticularly in the very numerous flowers 
expanded on several large plants of that 
wonder of the vegetable world, the Ce- 
reus Grandiflorus (Night blooming Ce- 
reus.) As I shall have occasion, here- 
afier, frequently to advert to this fine 
collection, I shall leave it for the pre- 
sent. ‘The grounds and green-house 
of Mr. Jackson, near the city, contain 
many clioice and rare varieties., I may, 
in the next number, notice some oi his 
Dahlias, which struck me as the finest 
I had seen this season.* His large 
collection of roses were looking ex- 
tremely well, and a fine plant of the 
Erythrina (var. crista-galli,) made a 
magnificent display of its coral flowers 
in the open ground. A bed of the 
‘‘ Tigridia Pavonia,’’ was also a rich 
looking object. | 

Mr. Ernst displays much skill and 
cultivated taste in the arrangement of 
his garden and nursery, but not having 
had the pleasure of visiting his place, 
nor that of Mr. White, on Licking, this 
season, I shall have to defer a more ex- 
tended notice for the present. 

A CINCINNATI AMATEUR. 





Nonpareil Potatoes. 


This is a very early potato, of excel- 
lent quality, and tolerably prolific, at- 
taining a good size. For forcing, or 
for an early crop, it is the best as well 


as the earliest variety we have ever tried. 
Hovey’s Mag. of Horticulture. 





I know that at the time our friend wrote 


the above, he had not seen Mr. Kennedy’s col- ; 


lection in bloom. I have since visited them 
with him, and he was forced to acknowledge 
them unequalled. Mr. Jackson’s stock is 
comparatively small, but choice, including many 
of the finest flowers, Dodd’s Mary, Countess 
of Liverpool, &c. &c. &c., and were certainly 
in fine bloom. T. Ae 
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Garden Work for October. 


Take advantage of every dry day to 
tie up full grown plants of Endive and 
Lettuce. Collect pumpkins and win- 
ter squashes; expose them to the sun, 
and stow them away. Earth up celery. 
Take up the main crops of potatoes, 
beets, carrots, pasnips, &c., and bury 
them, or pack them in dry sand in a 
cellar. Prick out cabbage, cauliflower, 
and lettuce plants in frames, if large 
enough; gather all ripe fruits, spread 
them out in a dry, airy room, and cover 
them with dry straw or leaves, (see ar- 
ticle in this No. for Keeping Plums, in 
time yet for damsons.) Plant new or- 
chards of all varieties of fruits, where 
desired. Make plantations of gooseber- 
ries, currants, raspberries, rhubarb, as- 
paragus, and strawberries. Propagate 
trees and shrubs, by layers and cuttings. 
Sow stones and kernels of different 
fruits. Plant all kinds of deciduous and 
evergreen trees and shrubs, grape vines, 
willows for tying up vine, &c. Plant 
tulips, hyacinths, ranunculus, anemo- 
nies, narcissus, crown imperial, peo- 
nies, and other bulbous and tuberous 
roots. Place in bulb-glasses, for flow- 
ering in rooms, some roots of the tulip, 
the hyacinth, and narcissus. Lay down 
grass lawns, and make gravel “walks, 
Plant and clip hedges; prune shrub- 
bery, and fruit trees; re-pot all green- 
house plants, if not already done, and 
place them in the greenhouse or parlor, 
or secure them in frames or pits. In 
repotting, mix equal parts of old ma- 
nure, fresh soil from the woods, and 
sharp sand, which use, putting at bottom 
a few pieces of pot shreds for drainage. 

Lastly, if it is desired to have good, 
full, and healthy crops next year, let 
every inch of vacant ground be dug at 
least one full spade deep; and if as 
much as can possibly be done, be dug 
twice that depth, it will amply repay 
the extra labor; observing to throw it 
upas rough as possible, that the greatest 
amount of surface may be exposed to 
the beneficial influence of the weath: - 

J. K 
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